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countries will be hindered in their development and the ascendency of Protest- 
ant countries will become more pronounced. 

Such is the nature of the problem, and we have only indicated it for the 
purpose of showing the reader that, while we are satisfied with the material 
and intellectual progress made since the promulgation of the Laws of 
Reform, we are yet far from having obtained a favorable result with 
reference to moral questions. 

A. J. Steelman 

JoLIET, IlX. 



Patologia Social Espanola. Por Pedro Martinez Baselga. Zara- 
goza. 1903, 

This book is the first work of its class published on the peninsula. 
The author sets out to find the cause of social maladies, and, if 
possible, their cure. Every phase of industry, commerce, govern- 
ment, education, and religion claims his attention, including every 
social condition. We live badly. Man is the victim of suffering 
and evil. No one is content with his lot. This is social pathology. 

The foundations of this science rest on our knowledge of man. 
Man, considered as a social cell, is intelligent, knows his sufferings, 
and makes them known. "Whoever, therefore, gives himself to the 
study of these may arrive at results as exact as mathematics or 
physics." 

The author does not claim to invent anything, but believes that 
he "has the courage and skill to diagnose social infirmities, employ- 
ing different standards from those of political and moral science, 
of religion, of Hegelian psychology, of Kantian morals, or of other 
schools more or less philosophical, whose advocates struggle in 
vain, having no true idea of progress or improvement." 

In order to understand social pathology we must point out the 
laws to which it is subject. Society as an organism suffers on 
account of something. That something is the cause of its sufferings. 
The cause is material and susceptible of analysis. 

"There can be no causes other than material ones, since only 
material can modify material." Since this is so, and to show that 
it is so, it is necessary to establish a mechanics of cause and 
effect subject to number and measure. 

The greatest enemy of mankind is man. Society is so constituted 
that it appears to be a complex artificial classification of species 
within the species, from which result aristocracies, theocracies, 
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democracies, poor, rich, laborers, employers. All of these classifi- 
cations may be resolved into the elementary one of the strong and 
the weak: since in the past, as is now the case in the present, and 
will be the case in the future, society has been ruled by the strongest. 

When the human organism is imperfectly nourished it becomes 
sick ; and "hunger in human society produces a long list of infirmi- 
ties — pauperism, beggary, prostitution, suicide, clericalism, tyranny, 
wars, inquisition, alcoholism, etc., etc." 

In order to understand the intimate relations of this long list of 
infirmities its author thinks best to make an analysis of the expense 
account of a Spanish family having an annual income of one thou- 
sand dollars ; and finds, with many other defects, that the food is 
dear and insufficient and often poisonous, the meat, perhaps, being 
that of animals which died of contagious diseases, while the bread 
has been mixed with many deleterious mineral substances ; and 
although there are laws and a department of public hygiene, the 
officers in charge are unable to perform the high duties of their 
office. 

One is surprised at his classifications. His complaint against 
clericalism is fundamental and historic. 

"At the beginning of the nineteenth century, when Napoleon 
invaded the Peninsula, one of his brigadier-generals, among the first 
to cross the line, said to him, 'Sire, I will go no farther into a country 
of friars, gentlemen, and beggars.' " This was a complete definition 
of the existing social state. Spain was clerical and warlike. There 
was no possibility of more than an existence except for the priest 
or the soldier. Clericalism was exterminating the middle class by 
gathering all of the wealth into the convents. The army's only 
business was to defend the priestly orders. The gentleman class 
was the product of the army. The rest of the nation were beggars 
who passed their lives at the gates of the convents waiting for their 
ration that would relieve their hunger for a few hours. Seventy- 
five thousand persons — men and women — were dedicated to the 
various offices of the Church. Their gross income amounted to a 
billion reales. The expenses of their journeys were borne by the 
people. They had two million, nine hundred and forty thousand, 
eight hundred and eighty-nine domestic animals, while the whole 
nation had twelve million, three hundred and seventy thousand. 
All the industry of Spain was at the service of the friarocracy. 
Spain had become petrified. Progress was impossible.- The French 
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revolution, whose doctrines were extended to the Peninsula, led the 
poor classes and many Spanish gentlemen to see the need of a 
radical change of regime. 

This led to the revolutionary movement of the nineteenth century, 
resulting in the secularization of a large amount of church property, 
a suppression of the tithing system, and the declaration of the 
biological law: "He that does not labor shall not eat, and he that 
does not eat shall die." The makers of candles and other objects 
for religious uses, who were the only persons who had gold coin hid 
away, bought the nationalized properties, thus separating them- 
selves from the clerical party, and joining the ranks of the revolu- 
tionists, and inflicted a heavy wound upon clericalism. This 
revolution occupied a century. "The glorious revolution of 1863 
crowned all the revolutions of the century, giving to Spain municipal 
and provincial law and a constitution." This was followed by the 
constitution of 1869 and by that of 1876 which is now in force. 

Sociology, which is the finality of all the sciences, since every- 
thing that is studied is for the advantage of man and of humanity, 
must progress with the unification of the people, since society is an 
organic unit, however complex it may appear. Confining our par- 
ticular attention to Spanish social pathology, it is clear that our 
misfortunes arise from lack of unity in the direction of public busi- 
nesses and from an exaggerated individualism among different 
classes and persons. Spain has not yet become a nation. In Spanish 
territory there are as many nations as there are regions, provinces, 
peoples. These are the conditions most favorable to self-extermina- 
tion, especially in a period so critical as the present. 

The Christian spirit, whose roots are so deeply imbedded in the 
human conscience, and the elements contributed by the modern 
sciences give us an unshaken faith in the future, in the redemption 
of man and the salvation of Spain. 

The old surgery gave very few good results, because it was 
generally more occupied with the member that was to be amputated 
than with the general health of the patient. Fire and steel were 
the only instruments of the operator. But Lister has come ; asepsis 
and antisepsis, together with chloroform, bacteriology, vaccination, 
therapeutic serums ; the sick man is often treated without pain ; and 
the cures are more numerous and radical. 

Spain has great energies and must not and will not die. She 
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is certainly sick ; but her infirmity is curable. Everything employed 
for her relief should be used with the utmost skill. 

The author does not undertake to treat of therapeutics or social 
hygiene ; but he is convinced that in society bonds of love are stronger 
than chains of iron; and concludes his brilliant discussion by pre- 
scribing for Spain's ills a medicament which he intends shall serve 
as "a type of the kind of remedies" which he would employ. For the 
harmonizing of all social classes and the establishment of national 
unity, the indispensable remedy upon which he insists is that of 
"obligatory military service." In support of this he presents twenty- 
four propositions, which we briefly summarize : 

Obligatory military service answers to the sentiment of justice 
and equality. It would cause all classes to take an active interest 
in politics. It would vastly improve the condition of the army, in 
which every family would have a personal interest. Civil wars 
would become impossible. Peaceable means would be found for 
settling difficulties. When difficulties arise, involving the army, the 
rich man, instead of making his own safety secure, will make his first 
contribution for the soldiers, among whom his own sons are enlisted. 
Nothing could more effectually awaken patriotic sentiment and 
loyalty to the flag. Military discipline, placing all men on the same 
footing, establishes fraternity of feeling between the aristocrat and 
the laborer. The army itself would be raised in public esteem and 
military service be considered honorable. The private soldier would 
be treated with respect instead of contempt. When the rich man's 
son is compelled to enter military service, the government will 
promptly see that the soldier is properly housed, clothed, and fed. 

All this, Senor Baselga claims, will be advantageous in every way, 
to the country, to the army itself, and to all classes of society. 

A. J. Steelman 

Joliet, III. 



Tratado de Sociologia. Por Eugenio M. de Hostos. Madrid. 
1904. 
This volume contains an outline of the courses in sociology given 
by the lamented Professor Eugenio M. de Hostos in the Normal 
School for Teachers in the Dominican republic. The book presents 
the outline only, as gathered from the notes of his students. The 
learned and eloquent instructor was in the habit of dictating his 



